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does justice to the social implications of 
our religious traditions. The directors 
of this new piety will be men like 
Rauschenbusch, Gladden, Taylor, Wallis, 
and Kent. No longer may we look with 
scorn upon the merely moral man. 
Christian ethics which does not stop 
short of social ethics must become the 
common property of every child in the 
Sunday school. A plan must be devised 
for the teaching of social justice to all 
the young people of the nation. Thrift, 



temperance, and industry must be 
taught in Sunday school and day 
school. Community studies must be 
made which will help both the church 
and the individual Christians to know 
their community. The church must in- 
stitute a new set of Holy Days, compar- 
able to the ancient system taught by the 
Catholic church, but based not on the 
needs of individual character so much as 
on the need of bringing people together 
to consider issues vital to their welfare. 
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The agony of Gethsemane is stranger 
than the agony of the cross. The 
church from earliest times has seen in 
the cross the culmination of the atone- 
ment. It is "the cross" that Paul and 
all the apostles emphasize. So far as I 
remember no one of the early Fathers 
ever spoke of the agony of the Garden 
as a crisis in the life of Jesus or in the 
history of salvation. Modern scholars 
however are unanimous in recognizing 
a crisis here, though no one seems to 
understand its meaning. The parallel 
between this experience and the struggle 
in the wilderness at the beginning of 
Christ's ministry is plain. This was 
shorter, but even more intense; was 
this also a temptation ? If so, in what 
did the temptation consist ? 

Most clear thinkers see that it could 
not have been merely a shrinking from 



physical death. The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, naturally, accepts this coarse and 
easy explanation, and therefore argues 
the weakness and imperfection of Jesus; 
but this makes Jesus too weak and too 
cowardly. This theory is not credible 
even to skeptics. Is the servant so 
much greater than his lord? Shall one 
apostle be beheaded, and another 
smothered in boiling oil, and another 
ask to be crucified head downward, and 
all these walk up to their death shouting 
happy while the Master, to whom they 
ascribe their courage and joy, faints and 
cries at the approach of death? It is 
impossible. It is inconsistent with all 
the heroic past of this serene man 
of Nazareth. Modern psychology is 
against it. That this calm and wise 
teacher, who has in a hundred ways 
dared death during his life, and who has 
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come to Jerusalem against the protest 
of his friends prophesying his death and 
rejoicing in its foreseen results, that 
such a one should at the last moment be 
changed in his entire personality is 
inconsistent with the best-established 
facts of mental science. The latest 
utterances of Jesus expressed the most 
confident and triumphant faith in God, 
and clearly voiced his expectation that 
his coming death was part of a prov- 
idential plan for winning the world to 
the gospel. It was not, therefore, mere 
fear of physical death that brought on 
this sudden collapse. What was it ? 

Were these cries due to his fear that 
he would die too soon to finish the 
work of atonement? So one or two 
scholars have recently maintained; but 
this is too strained and artificial an 
explanation ever to have received much 
favor from thinkers. It is incredible 
that Jesus could have feared that the 
Father would not support him till he 
had finished the work the Father had 
given him to do. This view is incon- 
sistent with faith in the infinite power 
and in the infinite wisdom of God. It is 
merely a reaction against the former and 
more objectionable theory of physical 
cowardice. 

Was, then, the agony due to the 
anticipation of the hiding of the Father's 
face while the Divine Son, as one with 
lost man, should feel God's disfavor and 
wrath on the cross? Is it before that 
awful hour when he should bear the 
pangs of the damned that he cries out 
and sweats blood? This has been a 
favorite explanation especially with the 
Augustinian churches, which have ac- 
cepted the mathematical theory of the 
atonement, supposing that the salvation 



of the cross consisted in the bearing by 
Christ of the exact penalty which 
divine justice had intended to inflict 
upon fallen and sinful humanity. On 
this view all the penalty of all the sins 
of all the elect from Adam down to the 
last man that shall ever live was in this 
dreadful cup from which the Savior 
shrank. We acknowledge that this view 
does give a new sublimity to this agony, 
and saves the honor of the suffering 
Savior — but does it not strike a hard 
blow at the honor of the Divine Father ? 
It is neither merciful nor just to exact 
every ounce of penalty from the person 
innocent of the crime. No such act 
could be called ' ' forgiveness ' ' of sin. The 
conscience of mankind revolts against 
this explanation. Armenians have gener- 
ally been convinced that such a view 
was not necessary to orthodoxy. 

The sorrow of Gethsemane and of 
the cross could not have been any other 
than an agony of love. It was a freely 
accepted agony. It was not imposed by 
an angry God wreaking his anger upon 
the sinless One instead of the sinning 
many. The atonement was not a 
balancing of accounts between God and 
man, much less between God and Satan. 
It was the natural outpouring of God's 
eternal nature of love. It was the 
"divine heartbreak" over human sin. 
It was the infinite God in the person of 
the Christ pouring out his soul unto 
death in suffering love for the race he 
was seeking to save. The joy of Jesus 
was always a joy in helping others. The 
sorrow of Jesus was always sorrow 
coming from the failure to help and 
save, notwithstanding all his struggles 
to do this. Count up the places in the 
life of Jesus when it is said he was 
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"sorrowful," or " angry," or " indignant," 
and this is always because of the 
triumph of sin over his best efforts to 
lift man to faith and holiness. Count 

» 

up the places where it is said he "re- 
joiced," and this is never because of 
personal, individual success or pleasure, 
but always because sinners are yielding 
to the call of divine love. The "cup" 
Jesus was afraid to drink was not the 
cup of personal suffering, but the cup 
of misery due to the failure of his plans 
of love for sinners. 

What caused the suffering of Geth- 
semane? To my mind it seems most 
probable that it was Judas and Peter 
and the possible defection of all the rest 
of the Twelve that rested most heavily 
upon the loving heart of Jesus at this 
crisis. Do not earthly fathers sorrow, 
speechless, over children who resist their 
love and run into evil? How much 
more did Jesus sorrow over these whom 
the Father had "given" him — and of 
whom already he had certainly lost one 
(John 17:6, 11, 12). Satan has also 
asked for Peter, and has "gotten him" 
(Greek, Luke 22:31). Will he escape 
as Job did? He would not have 
escaped, Jesus says, if He had not 
prayed for him (Luke 22:32). Do we 
not see in the Garden the intercessory 
prayer, with "groanings which cannot 
be uttered," which results in the saving 
of this disciple ? It was the Gethsemane 
agony that saved Peter! Satan had 
plucked one disciple out of the Master's 
hand, and had seized another — but "I 
prayed for you," says Jesus! And per- 
haps this saved the others also. 



No, no; it was not the death, but 
the way he had to die, that shamed him. 
The cup is the cup of betrayal by one 
he loved and had hoped to save, the 
cup of loneliness and defeat which he 
drank as he saw all his trusted friends 
leaving him and the chief apostle 
publicly saying, "I do not know the 
man." If the struggle in the wilderness 
was a temptation, surely this was 
greater. "Let this cup pass," was the 
cry of a great soul who saw his dearest 
ones stricken with cowardice and spirit- 
ual ruin, who saw the enemies of good- 
ness take new heart and make sport of 
the gospel because of this. How it must 
have shamed our Lord to find not even 
one of his nearest friends remaining true 
to him! And what infinite pain must 
have come with the foresight that the 
very act by which he accomplished 
man's salvation should become the 
means of increasing man's guilt. Verily, 
verily, it was enough to make the veins 
of the body, tortured by this thought, 
strain and break. Love seems conquered 
by hate. Satan has triumphed! He is 
dying to help men from sin, and yet 
because of him the guiltiest act of all 
the world is about to be committed. 
His whole life has been an attempt to 
save men from sin, and yet in this 
supremest effort to save from sin he is 
increasing men's sin! I have always 
trembled before the dark mystery of 
Gethsemane, but confess that it never 
crushed me with its unutterable agony 
of love as it does now when for the first 
time I think I see some hint of its divine 
meaning. 



